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become  imaginative   and   "rise   into   semblance   of
poetry":
Yon row of bleak and visionary pines,
By twilight glimpse discerned, mark! how they flee
From the fierce sea-blast, all their tresses wild
Streaming before them.
Corrupted by a classical education, I find myself
perversely giving the preference, if any, to the quieter tone
of the first passage. In the second, the trees have become
" bleak and visionary'*, they are " by glimpse discerned5*
instead of "seen", and in addition we are adjured to
"mark" them; but does one mark them more highly
for protesting so much more?1 If it is so imaginative to
"humanize" objects, the trees in the first passage were
already "shorn and bowed", as if they were men, or at
least animals. Do their new "tresses" really add so
much? Is this sort of poetic anthropomorphism neces-
sarily so imaginative? Are we then to admire for its
imagination the winter of Sylvester's Du Bartas, which
comes
To glaze the Lake, to bridle up the Floods,
And periwig with snow the bald-pate Woods?
Surely this is, if anything, "fanciful"; just as Coleridge
classes Cowley as "fanciful", in contrast to Milton who
is "imaginative". Take, on the other hand, Housman's
Fall, winter, fall; for he,
Prompt hand and headpiece clever,
Has woven a winter-robe,
And made of earth and sea
His overcoat for ever
And wears the turning globe.
x Incidentally, it is not clear that the second version has acquired
many more "cross-connections" or "links of relevance" or "super-
numerary meanings".